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SUSY’S COW. 
BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


The old and worldly may learn a great 
lesson by observing how much content- 
ment a child gets out of a few possessions. 


A canary bird, a kitten, a little white mouse | 


will give a little girl as much real enjoy- 
ment as one of the grazing dukes'of Eng- 
land gets from his uncounted flocks and 
herds. 

One of my favorite twilight walks is 
over @ grass grown road, that leading by a 
few scattered habitations through a moun- 
tain-pass, is little frequented. Just on the 
verge of the mountain, in one end ofa 
rickety old house, lives the widow Ely and 
her daughter Susan. There is a little 
garden patch near the house—some peo- 
nies, and rose-bushes, and round the door 
a few decayed apple teees. The place 
looks comfortable, protected as it is by the 
well-wooded mountain side from the cold 
winds, and with the sun playing on the 
hop-vine that twines about the crsis-cross 
threads passed and re-passed before the 
window. The widow Ely is as pooras a 
sensible, industrious woman can well be in 
New England. She is very feeble, and 
cen earn little; but that little is so well 
managed, that she and Susan live inde- 
pendently of charity. The ladies who are 
the mistresses of the Beacon street palaces, 
would as soon think of begging as Mrs. 
Ely. 

Tn my evening walks towards Mrs. 
Ely’s, I have often met Susan, driving home 
her cow; sometimes, unconscious that I 
observed her, holding the animal’s tail, 
whisking it on one side and the other, 
beating time to an artless tune she was 
singing. Sometimes she ran alongside her 
favorite, patting her and discoursing with 
her. “Hold up your head, old lady!” 
she would say: “there’s a nicer mess for 
you than common at home. Mother and 
I had corn for dinner, and we saved all the 
odds and ends for you. Come, trot on, 
dearie—mother is waiting. Poor old soul! 
how low-spirited you are! I don’t think 
Mr. Bonton is half. fair to put you in that 
old eaten up pasture. It sets your teeth 
on edge to look at it.” 

“ Susy,” said I one day, overtaking her, 
“do you think the old’ cow understands 
you?’ Susan blushed a little at finding 
herself overheard ; but we were old friends, 

and she answered me frankly, “I don’t 
know that she understands every word, 
but she has a feeling when I’ talk to her— 
Tam sure she has. Now just look, ma’am, 
when I stop and pat her, how she stops and 
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looks round at me, and puts her head up 
to my face,—poor Mooly !—there, you see ! 
She loves me better than anybody in the 
world does, except mother. Oh, we have 
proper good times, coming home from. pas- 
ture—Mooly and I do.” 

“Does she give much-milk, Susy >” 

Susan’s voice fell a little, as she re- 
plied, ‘No, ma’am, not so much as some 
cows do. But that is all the fault of the 
pasture—I know it is!” ; 

“Why don’t you get better pasture for 
her?” 

** Mother can’t afford to, ma’am. Some- 
times she has talked of selling her; but I 
felt so dreadfully, she would not.” 

This summer,times are harder with Mrs. 
Ely. She had a long illness. last winter, 
and along bill to pay to the doctor. She 
is a woman that, as she herself truly says, 
can’t sleep quietly upon a debt. A few 
days since I called at her door, and was 
just turning round the lilac bush that on 
one side encloses her door-step, when I 
was stopped by hearing Susan say, in a 
mingled tone of sorrow and surprise, 

“ Why, mother !—you have not sold her, 
in earnest, mother?” 

“Yes, Ihave.” ‘Is she gone?” 

“Yes.” “It is not fair.” 

There was a sense of injustice evidently 
mingling with Susan’s grief. ‘‘ Have not 
I,’’ she continued, ‘‘ picked. and sold ber- 
ries enough to pay for her pasturing all 
summer?  I¢@hink you might have spoken 
tome aboutit, mother. Why did’nt you?” 

‘* Because I could not bear to, Susy. I 
knew you would feel so bad.” 

Susan was much mollified by finding 
that her mother had tried to save her feel- 
ings, instead of disregarding them; and 
when her mother said, ““Now do hush, 
child, and ‘wipe away your tears, and lis- 
ten to me, and I will tell you all about: it,” 
she was tranquillized. I too, wanted to 
hear all about it; but I felt as if I had no 
longer a right to listen unseen; so I pre- 
sented myself, and after exchanging greet- 
ings with Susan. and her mother, I begg- 
ed her to proceed, and comfort Susan if 
she could. 

“Susan,” she said, ‘‘can’t feel worse 
than Ido about parting with the cow. My 
father gave her tome when I was married, 
she was a heifer then. My husband died 
two years after, and for the first eight years 
of Susan’s life, that cow more than half 
supported us. There was not a better cow 
for milk in town.” 

‘* Nor half so good a one for company,” 
interrupted’ poor Susy. ‘Oh, how lone- 
some we shall be!”’ 








**Yes, we shall feel kind of lonesome,” 
said the mother; and I observed she turn- 
ed away, to wipe a tear from her cheek. 
‘* But we must be rational, Susy. The 
cow has fallen offin her milk the last two 
years, and I could not make her profitable 
as I used to do.” 

‘Profitable !” echoed Susan, ‘“* you 
would not think of selling me, mother, 
because I was not profitable.” 

““Ohush, Susy! Poor folks can’t hu- 
mot* thelr feelings like rich ones. To 
come to the real truth of the matter, I had 
no way of paying the doctor, but by sel- 
ling the cow. And nowI have the money 
to pay him, and I feel as if I had done my 
duty; and if you will only stop crying, 
Susan, and own you think I have done 
right, I shall feel better and happier than 
I have done all summer.” 

Susan tried her best for resignation. She 
began to see that her mother was right, 
and before I left the house, she had dried 
her eyes, and said, ‘‘ she supposed mother 
knew best, but it was cruel hard.” 

The story of Susy’s cow is not quite 
ended. It was purchased by a gentleman 
in.the next town to ours, seven miles from 
the widow Ely’s. A boy was sent to 
drive the cow to its new owner. She 
wag. known to be near calving, and he was 
desirous to have her at home before the 
calf was born, 

The cow seemed very unwilling to leave 
her old haunts. She was continually 
turning back, and when about half way to 
her journey’s end, she got away from her 
driver, and he could not manage to change 
her course ; so he returned to his employ- 
er, and the next morning a man was sent 
with him. 

The cow was found on the edge of a 
swamp, near Mrs. Ely’s, and from there 
driven to her new quarters. The stupid 
man who drove her did not find out that 
she had calved during the night. This 
‘was soon afterward ascertained, and search 
was made in the swamp for the poor little 
lost calf, but no calf could be found. 

the day of her arrival—the next 
night, the following day, and the second 
night, the cow continued the most piteous 
moaning, such as cows make when their 
young are taken from them. The neigh- 
borhood was disturbed. People were kept 
awake in their beds; some of them pitied 
her, thinking there was a wailing in her 
cries that sounded like human love; and 
some wished her to thedeuce. __ 

Towards the second morning, the cries 
ceased; and when the time came for the 
cow to be fed, she was missing. Again a 
messenger was despatched for her. She 
had been seen by the earliest stirrers on 
the road, going towards her old home, 
and bellowing as she went. Nothing more 
could be heard of her till the messenger 
reached the widow’s, and there, in her lit- 
tle yard, was the cow and her calf—the 
widow rubbing with some medicinal oint- 
wite}$;~the poor animal’s bag, and Susy 
alternately patting the mother and calf, 
and repeating again and again, “‘ I always 
said she knew as much as folks,” while the 
old cow, if she did not talk, expressed, as 
plainly as words could, her perfect satis- 
faction. It was a picture that Fisher 
should have painted. And it seems to me 
an instance of the force of the maternal 
instinct in a dumb animal, that deserves 
recording. The cow, after a separation of 
forty-eight hours from her calf, returned 
to the swamp, and there, in its intricacies, 
found her still living, and went with her 
to her best friends. 

The cow was the same day taken ‘to her 


new owner, and the calf tenderly conveyed 
in a wagon beside her. There is a rumor 
about the village, that the purchaser of 
the cow has been told the story of Susan’s 
fondness for her, and that his kind heart 
is so much touched by the animal’s faithful 
love for her young, which seems to justify 
Susan’s opinion of her remarkable charae+ 
ter, that/he has intimated an intention of 
presenting the calf, at some future day, to 
the we little girl. 

e hope that our young friends will be 
touched by this true story (we vouch for 
its truth without color or exaggeration) of 
a brute animal’s devotion to its young. 
We have often wondered to see boys, and 
even men, abuse cows—kick them, and 
throw stones at them. A cow is one of 
Heaven’s rich gifts to man. She not on- 
ly gives us milk—pure and agreeable food 
to sustain life,—but from her we derive the 
luxuries of cream, butter and cheese,— 
luxuries so abundant, that we have al- 
most come to consider them as necessaries. 
Not a pie, pudding, or cake comes upon 
the table, but the cow has contributed one 
component part to it. These generous 
supplies she gives us. Be grateful to her, 
then, as a benefactress, and consider well - 
her gentleness, patience, intelligence and 
affection, and you ,will not laugh at our 
little friend Susy for calling her company, 
nor be surprised when you are told that 
she is held sacred by some nations in In- 
dia. [Good for Evil. 


floral Zales. 


HOW HE WON HEB, |. 


We hope the moral in the following 
sketch will be productive of much good. 
Young men who are ambitious of success, 
in the matrimonial line, should study well 
the grand secret. Our friend who furnish~ 
ed the sketch, says he sees no reason why 
it should not be true. 

A young lady of eccentric characher,. 
but of rare mental endowments and extna- 
ordinary personal attractions, had five sui- 
tors, equally assiduous in their atteations. 
Unable to decide upon which she should 
bestow her hand, she gave them notice to 
call upon her at a certain day, and each 
state his claims in the presenee of the 
others. At the appointed time the lovers 
atrived. Four were confident of suceess ; 
but the fifth had a downcast kok, and 
sighed when he gazed on the object of his 
devotion. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said she, “you have hon- 
ored me with proposals of marriage. I 
have, as yet, neither refused: nor aecepted 
any of you; state your claims to my hand, 
that I may know upon what grounds I may 
be justified in bestowing it.” 

A. answered as follows: “If you marry 
me, you shall live in a splendid house, 
have carriages and servants. at your com- 
mand, and enjoy all the luxuzies of fash- 
ionable life. Iam rich.” 

B. spoke next: “ My rival has said very 
truly that he is rich, and that he offers you 
a strong inducement; but I am of noble 
descent. My grandfather was a duke, atid 
although not wealthy, I am ofa family with 
whom an alliance would be considered an 
‘honor to the wealthiest heiress in the 
land.” 

C, stated his claims: “Tama politician, 
and have now a reputation that older’ per- 
sons have envied. Next year] shall run 
for Congress, and have no doubt of'sué- 
cess. By marrying me, your name will be 
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handed down to posterity.” 
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"2 ~ THE YOUTHS COMPANION. _ 








D. twisted his moustache with an air of 
an exquisite, and said: “‘ Angelic crea- 
ture; ‘Pon my word I think you have al- 
ready made up your mindin my favor. 
You know how muchI am admired. Who 
is the most fashionably dressed in town? 
Who is the best judge of the opera? Ru- 
mor says D., but ‘pon my honor, I’m too 
modest to insist upon it.” 

When it came to E.’s turn to speak, 
there was a pause. All eyes were turned 
towards him. Poor fellow, he was dread- 
fully embarrassed. 

“Well,” said the beauty, “‘ what say 
you, Mr. E?” 

“ Alas !”’ was the reply, “ I yield to those 
gentlemen. They have the advantage of 
me in every respect,” and he took his hat 
to leave. 

“ Stop,” said the lady, make your state- 
ment, no matter how humbly may be your 
claims.” 

“IT am poor—” 

** Go on.” 

“T am not of a noble family—” 

*“*Go on, sir.” 

“I am unknown to the world—” 

“No matt2r; proceed.” 

“JT have neither the taste, nor the 
means to dress fashionably. I work for 
my livelihood. It is hardly possible that 
Ican make you happy, fot I can afford 
none of the inducements held out by my 
rivals.” 

‘I am to judge of that, sir: what next?” 

** Nothing, only I love you, and take a 
newspaper.” 

Atthis, Messrs. A. B. C. and D. burst 


out in a loud laugh, and exclaimed in one |} 


voice—‘* So do we! I love you to dis- 
traction! I take four newspapers, ha! ha!” 

“Silence,” said the lady: ‘In one 
month you shall have my answer. You 
may all withdraw.” 

At the end of the month, the five suitors 
again appeared. Turning to each one in 
succession, the lady answered— 

** Riches are not productive of happiness. 
Boasted nobility of blood, is the poorest 
of allrecommendations. Fame ig fleeting, 
and he thathas the garbof a “ fashionable” 
is to be pitied. I have found out the names 
of the papers to which you all subscribe, 
and have ascertained that none of you who 
have boasted of wealth, nobility and fame, 
or fashion, have paid the printer. Now 
gentlemen this is dishonest. I cannot 
think of marrying a man who would be 
guilty of a dishonest act. I have learned 
that Mr. E. not only subscribes for a paper, 
but pays the printer. Therefore I say he 
is the man; I give him my hand witha 
full conviction that he is the one every way 
caleulated to make me happy.” 

Need we extend our narrative? The 
disappointed gentlemen disappeared quite 
suddenly; and the lucky suitor was united 
to the object of his devotion; and ina 
few years, by honesty and industry, became 
not only a distinguished, but wealthy man, 
and was esteemed by all. Young man, he 
paid the printer. Is there no moral in 
this ? 














Morality. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE CITY. 


Among the mass of correspondence we 
receive, are occasional letters from young 
men in. the country, asking advice about 
coming to the city. We have uniformly 
replied, ‘Stay in the country if you are 
earning an honest and respectable liveli- 
houd, unless you have a way open before 
you in the city, and energy and advantages 
to pursue it to profit and honor.” There 
is no place so fatal as the city to a young 
man of moderate talent and ordinary friends 
and advantages. The competition for place 
is overwhelming, and even the stout-heart- 
ed aspirant is often trampled down, brok- 
ed in spirit, and his whole life sacrificed 
to the mortification and despair of failure. 
The city attracts much of the best talent 
of the country to its trades and professions, 
and that only partially succeeds—the in- 
ferior talent is borne quickly tothe earth. 
Better by far stay in the country, and earn 
an independent livelihood, feeling -inde- 
pendent and respected, than to crowd a 
way toastinted and miserable existence 
in any city. 

If we might say a word to young men 
who will come to the eity in spite of warn- 
ing, it would be a word of advice to strive, 
above all things, to live within their earn- 
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ings, though they may be forced to a hume- 
ly table fare, plain dress, and few boon 
companions. Thousands of young men 
are ruined solely by the false impression 
that to be respected they must ape all the 
fashions and follies of the day, whether 
their means and position justify or not. 
This impression forces them into dishonest 
pursuits and practices, not the least of 
which is running into debt. Every young 
man, in the city or country, should avoid 
debt as he wonld the Evil One. Debt is 
aslough of despond, agulf of ruin, in Wteeh 
many a proud spirit is broken and sacrificed 
to unrelenting furies. —N. Y. Sun. 
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ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. VI. 


QUEEN AND REGENT FREDEGONDE. 
Born 543—Died 597. 


Fredegonde’s indefatigable efforts at 
length procured her the much desired dia- 
dem. This woman was born at Montdi- 
dier, in 543, of obscure parentage.. She 
possessed talents of a superior order, but 
they were unfortunately misdirected. The 
powers of mind which she possessed, might 
have rendered her capable of reignigg as 
few women have, but the cruelties of which 
she was guilty, obliterated the glory of her 
few wise and enterprising acts. Her abil- 
ities for intrigue, were great, and her hus- 
band became a perfect slave to her will, 
‘she sustained the weight of government 
with so much firmness, that until Chilpe- 
ric shared it with her, he had never appear- 
ed so worthy of the throne;” but the ha- 
tred and vengeance of a woman possessed 
of so much art and such unlimited power, 
opened a wide field for the exercise of her 
cruelty, which she incessantly practised for 
a series of years. 

Brunehaut, Queen of Austrasia, and 
second daughter of the king of the Visa- 
goths, and wife of Sigibert, had determin- 
ed to be revenged on Fredegonde for the 
murder of her sister Galsuinde, Chilpe- 
ric’s second wife, and she incited her hus- 
band to take up arms in 569, to bring 
about this desired object. Gontrau, King 
of Orleans, joined him, and their combined 
forces vanquished Chilperic, whose people, 
burthened with taxes, abandoned him. 
Flying before his enemies, he took refuge 
in Tournai, where he enclosed himself with 
his wife and son, resolved to perish amid 
the ruins of the town, rather than surren- 
der. Fredegonde, although almost in de- 
spair, was not yet conquered. She prom- 
ised a great reward to two young men of 
Thourenne, if they would murder Sigibert, 
and numerous prayersif they failed in the 
attempt. Her arts, and her great beauty, 
prevailed over their virtuous resolution, 
and the good Sigibert fell a victim to the 
stroke of a poinard inflicted by one of them 
in the year 575. This crime saved“tthil- 
peric and his family. Brunehaut, the 
widow of Sigisbert, now offered her hand 
and crown to Chilperic, with all her wealth. 
But Fredegonde with all her usual skill, 
“* parried this stroke to her power, and ar- 
rested the progress of her rival, who was 
detained at Rouen.” Chilperic, finding 
himself without rivals, no longer strove to 
retain the love of his subjects, and his con- 
duct caused arevolt. Fredegonde wished 
to obtain the friendship of the French peo- 
ple, and in order to do this, she repealed 
all the new and oppressive laws of taxa- 
tion. But the people still regarded her 
with feelings of horror and disdain, and 
attributed this act more to superstition than 
to a desire to do justice, for her two sons at 

that time were seized with an epidemic which 
was raging, and she, hoping to save them, 
repealed these unjust taxes, and constant- 
ly offered vows to Saint Metard, fearing 
that this affliction was sent upon her for 
her crimes. But Providence rejected her 
compulsory sacrifice. Her two sons died. 
At this misfortune, Fredegonde was incon- 
solable, feeling that at Chilperic’s death, 
she would be without support, there being 
no lineal successor to the throne, but Clo- 
yis, the last surviving son of Audovere and 
Chilperic. Clovis was so imprudent as 
openly to declare that he woyld avenge 
himself of the enemy of his race, when he 
had the power, and Fredegonde learning 
this, immediately determined upon his de- 
struction. She laid plots accordingly, and 











finally caused the king to have him mur- 
dered in the most horrid manner for loving 
a princess, whom she declared was a sor- 
ceress, and had plotted the destruction of 
her two sons. She next caused the inno- 
cent Audovere to be strangled, and all her 
remaining children, and not satisfied with 
these horrors, she soon caused an admirer 
of hers to murder her own husband, who 
had begun to suspect her of infidelity, to 
himself. From the circumstances attend- 
ing this murder, the people of France sus- 
pected that she had given them an illegit- 
imate successor to the throne, in the per- 
son of young Clotaire Second. But she 
took a solemn oath before several bishops, 
and four hundred people that Clotaire was 
really the son of Chilperic. To avoid the 
indignation of her people, who had hated 
her, Fredegonde took refug@# with her 
riches at a Cathedral in Paris, where she 
remained until a foe invaded her sons’ do- 
minions in the person of Brunehaut. But 
Fredegonde commanded the army in per- 
son, and with consummate skill, drove her 
enemies with great loss back to their own 
fastnesses, after which she returned in tri- 
umph to Soissons. After this she retook 
Paris from her enemy, Brunehaut, and 
succeeded in permanently establishing her 
son’s throne. This woman, singular to 
relate, died at length, an apparently peace- 
ful death, in her bed, in 597, while Brune- 
haut, who was every way her superior in 
merit, although guilty of some cruelties, 
was killed by a wild horse, to whom she 
was lashed. Fredegonde was buried by 
the side of her husband in the vault of 
Saint Germain-des-Pres at Paris. EstELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No, 6. 


After partaking freely ofthe good things 
on our table, I went on deck, for a short 
time, but was soon glad to follow the ex- 
ample of the majority, and seek a place in 
the cabin where I might get a little sleep. 
Most of the berths were occupied ; but one 
near the stairs being vacant, I deposited 
myself in it, only taking off my bonnet and 
shawl; for we were to get our night's 
sleep in Baltimore. My berth proved to 
be nothing more than an inclined plane, 
with some blankets on it. I made tremen- 
dous efforts to keep on it for more than 
an hour, and then rose in despair, to seek 
fresh air above. The scene which present- 
ed itself, on looking about the cabin, was 
most picturesque and amusing. In the 
middle of the room, in a rocking chair, 
was a lady fast asleep, her head nodding 
with every movement of the boat, and 
across her knees lay a little girl, whose 
head hung back with its hair streaming to 
the floor, also fast asleep. There is some- 
thing ludicrous in the aspect of a sleeping 
face, when the owner of it is not quite tran- 
quil. 1 sat for a moment, watching the 
contortions and grimaces of the tired moth- 
er, and then luoked farther on. Four 
children were laid out in a row, on a blan- 
ket shawl, on the carpet, nearly of a size, 
whose freckled faces and sandy hair, un- 
washed and uncombed, told of the Emer- 
ald Isle, as plainly as the accent of the 
mother who sat upon the floor beside them. 
They were all hers, ‘and oor crathurs! 
they were after getting some slape, sure 
enough, tired things!’ Near'the stairs on 
two pillows, lay the Quakeress. She was 
awoke, and as I passed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Can’t 
thee sleep, child? ‘Take one of: these pil- 
lows, and thee will find the floor is the 
best place.” I declined, with thanks, the 
kind offer, and passed on. As I stepped 
on the stairs, my eye was caught by a face 
of such exqusite beauty, that I paused to 
gaze on it, lying on a settee, ina most 
graceful attitude, with one hand under her 
head, her beautiful hair partly escaped 
from under a lace cap, sound asleep; this 
fair creature looked more like an embodi- 
ment of a poet’s dream, than a common 
mortal. I never.saw her before or after, 
but I shall long remember her. I stood 
for some moments gazing in a kind of rap- 
ture, when a slight motion, as if she were 
about to wake, roused me. 

Running up stairs, I found Mrs. Law- 
rence extended on some chairs with her 
carpet bag for a pillow, in a quiet sleep ; 
and in a large stuffed chair, the nervous 
woman, wide awake, and looking so anx- 





ious to find some one on whom to expend 
his distresses, that I passed quickly by, 
lest she should honor me with @ recital. 
I stepped out on the deck. The sky was 
covered with clouds, and nothing could be 
seen, save when a flash of lightning reveal- 
ed the shore, and lit up for a moment, the 
waters around us. I drew my shawl close 
around me, and sat down. It was a mag- 
nificent, but gloomy picture, thus disclosed 
by the sudden flashes. The waters looked 
black as ink, and the boat creaked and 
plunged through them with a sullen roar. 
Now and then the whole atmosphere was 
filled with a shower of burning sparks from 
the engine, like thousands of falling stars. 
A distant light house shone out calm and 
beautiful, “ likea star on the breast of the 
billow,” and I entertained myself by re- 
peating in a low voice, those beautiful lines 
of Moore’s suggested by it. I sat thus 
for two hours or more, thinking of dear 
and absent friends; you, dear Harriet, 
among the rest. I fancied you snug in 
bed, in your own pleasant room, sending 
no thought after your Auntie, who was 
thus drifting in a boat on the tempestuous 
billows. 

At half past one we reached Baltimore, 
and underwent, for the third time that day, 
a steamboat landing. Sailors hallooing, 
hackmen screaming, waked-up _ babies 
bawling, and everybody upsetting every- 
body else in the dark passages, where was 
only a “lantern dimly burning.” ~ We 
were at length safely extricated and carried 
to a Hotel, How soundly I slept till 
morning! When a servant rapped for me, 
I fancied I had only just fallen asleep, 
but the daylight was shining all around, 
and it was 6 o’clock. We had a poor and 
hasty breakfast, and were in the cars short- 
ly, bound for Washington. It was a driz- 
zly morning, and I felt sleepy and ill-na- 
tured, and every body looked as if they 
felt just so. Nothing wonderful occurred, 
till we reached Washington, when the sun 
came out, and with it good nature returned. 
But it was a sad trial, to be taken right 
past the Capitol, and be unable to stop. 
The building on the outside looked exact- 
ly like the pictures we have seen of it, 
though nof so white as I expected. It 
had a rather old look, but I will not at- 
tempt to speak of Washington, as I saw 
nothing distinctly. The White House was 
visible at a little distance among trees. 

We took a steamboat; onward being 
now our watchword. It proved a lovely 
day for a sail down the beautiful Potomac. 
After a short stop at Alexandria, which is 
built on a level with the river, and looked 
hot and dirty, our boat glided on so smooth- 
ly that I could fancy without much effort 
of the imagination, we were wafted by 
spirit hands through these new and pleas- 
ant scenes. The Potomac isa much broad- 
er stream than I had supposed, and unlike 
the Delaware, is turbid, and of a brown, 
muddy hue. It sweeps on in long grace- 
ful curves through a country, where are 
few settlements, but whose rich, green for- 
ests, strike the eye pleasantly. The rich- 
ness of the foliage, and its deep coloring, 
strike a northern eye. On the Potomac, 
I felt for the first time, that I was ina 
new climate. There is an indescribable 
softness, a delicious balminess in the air, 
which fills you with a sensation of perfect 
repose, and makes it a luxury to breathe. 
Below Washington, on the west side of the 
river, is Mount Vernon, a place sacred to 
every American. A bell was rung, and 
the boat ceased its motion as we came in 
view of the hallowed spot. On a gentle 
slope, surrounded by trees, stands the 
mansion of the “Father of his country.” 
It isa square house, painted white, with 
piazzas running around it. It has a quiet, 
ancient look, and there must be a lovely 
prospect from it, of the river and its wind- 
ings. The marble tomb of Washington 
was just visible through the trees. Jnst 
above Mt. Vernon, the river is quite nar- 
row, and on the opposite side stands Fort 
Washington, with its brick, prison-like 
buildings, commanding the river, and over- 
looking it with its cannon. 
weapons of destruction should mar the 
beauty of a scene like this, so full of sweet 
repose in all other respects. 

We left the Potomac with regret, so de- 
lightfully had we glided over it in a sort 
of indolent reverie. 


was like an uncomfortable waking to the 
rougher realities of life. We had now got 





Sad that | 


It all seemed like a | 
pleasant dream to me, and the landing | 
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»mong Southerners, as was evident from 
their free and cordial manners, as well as 
kiheir soft Southern accents, such a contrast 
to the harsh nasal sounds so commom 
among us. Their peculiar phrases too, 
amused me. ‘‘ Have you ever been on @ 
boat before ?”” I said toa little girl of four 
years, who was playing about me. “ Oh 
es, a heap of times!” was the reply. 
There had been a gentle breeze from the 
water all the forenoon, but when we took 
the cars at Acquia Creek, it ‘* was power- 
ful hot,” as an old lady truly remarked. 
'The sun’s rays was very intense, and there 
was not a breath ofair. The seats in these 
cars were arranged omnibus fashion so we 
sed each other, and could speculate on 
each other to our heart’s content. I was 
tired, and perhaps not disposed to take a 
favorable view of surrounding objects, but 
Inever passed through a more desolate and 
dirty looking region, than lies between the 
Potomac and Richmond. A severe thun- 
der shower completed the gloom, and after 
a most uncomfortable ride, we stopped at 
4P. M., todine in a sort of hut by the 
way-side, in the midst of a perfect tem- 
pest. It was a dirty, vile place. A host 
of negroes stood brushing off flies, and 
neither the place, the attendants or the ta- 
ble very tempting to the appetite. After 
wading through a mud puddle, we reached 
the cars once more, and were on our way. 
F. P. 
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Nursery. 
HE DID NOT OBEY HIS PARENTS. 


| The jail was a large, gloomy looking, 
| stone building. The windows were made 
/strong by great iron bars, fastened across 
| them. But the inside was most gloomy. 
It was divided into very small rooms, only 
‘five feet wide, and eightlong. Each room 
had across barred iron door, with strong 
balts and locks, and when the jailor opened 
or shut the door, the hinges grated fright- 
fully on the ear. 

In one of the rooms of the jail, was a 
young man, about twenty-eight years old. 
He had been found guilty of making and 
passing bad money, and the judge said he 
must go the State Prison, and stay there 
as long as he lived. But he was so sick, 
that he could not be removed to the prison. 

Poor fellow! once he could play in the 
green fields, down by the cool spring, or 
under the shady trees around his father’s 
house; or, when he was tired, he could go 
home and lay his head upon his mother’s 
knee and rest himself; or if he was sick, 
she would sit by his bed and kindly nurse 
him. But now how different! shut up in 
a dark, gloomy jail, with no one to care for 
him, aad all around cursing and swearing, 
and making horrid noises. OO, he felt 
very wretched. 

Said he, ‘‘Ishall never be able to go to 
the State Prison, Iam so sick. Oh! if I was 
only ready to die, it would not matter so 
much !* 

“And are you not ready to die?” 

‘Oh no,” said he, ‘‘ I am afraid to die.” 

‘** But why are you afraid to die?” 

“ Because I am such a sinner.” 

“There is hope and mercy, and salva- 
tion for sinners, for the greatest of sinners, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

“T have no hope. You may talk to me 
about Christ and salvation, but there is 
— for me, and that makes me ‘afraid to 

ie.” 

I talked to him some time about his 
father; and when I spoke of his mother, 
then his lips trembled, and a single tear 
stole down his burning cheek. 

‘* Was not your mother a Christian ?” 

““O yes, sir; and a good woman she 
was. Many and many atime has she warn- 

















_ ed me of this.” 
‘Then you have had good religious in-, 








struction, kind Christian parents, who, no 
doubt, often prayed for you, and taught 
you to pray?” 

‘“*O yes sir.” 

** Then why are you here ?” 

Said the dying man, “I can answer you 
allin one word—I did not obey my pa- 
rents !”” 

These were the last words he spoke to 
me. After saying a few more words to 
him, I eame-away, reflecting upon his aw- 
ful condition, and the reason. which he 
gave me for being in that dark and gloomy 
jail, “I did not obey my parents.” 

{S. S. Advocate. 





Religion. 








NEVER STOP FOR STORMS. 


A young licentiate in a distant school 


- district made an appointment for a five 


o’clock lecture, with a church to whom he 
was accustomed to preach on the Sabbath. 
Accompanied by a venerable deacon of the 
church, he had accomplished about half 
the distance to the place of meeting, when 
a severe thunder storm arose, and obliged 
them to take shelter ina barn by the road- 
side. * After the rain had abated, the young 
minister said to his aged companion, 
** Come, deacon, the storm is over, and we 
had better go on.” 

The deacon’s reply was, ‘‘I think not. 
The storm will prevent attendance, and 
you will find the school-house nearly or 
quite empty.” 

“But an appointment was made, and 
must be kept.” 

“T think it will be useless.” 

“Well, deacon, you will do as you 
think best, I must fulfil the engagement.” 

The deacon returned home. The preach- 
er proceeded on his way, and found a full 
congregation assembled to hear his lec- 
ture. Seeing so many gathered around 
him, and feeling that he might have lost 
an opportunity of benefitting some soul, 
that was groping in darkness, had he yield- 
ed to the plausible conclusion of his friend, 
the young man then formed the resolution 
never, under any circumstances, to be de- 
terred by a storm from performing his duty. 

Another test of principle yet awaited 
the same minister. An appointment had 
been made on a week day evening, six 
miles distant from his place of residence. 
The day came, but snow fell in clouds 
until late in the afternoon. Walking was, 
in consequence, very difficult, and he had 
no means for riding. Still, his purpose 
failed not. ‘I must go,” he said. Two 
hours severe toil brought him to the place 
of meeting. Only five or six individuals 
had assembled. But they were immortal 
beings, each having a soul worth a myriad 
of worlds. ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” formed the subject of 
discourse. Wearied, and almost regret- 
ting that he came, he left the house and 
returned to his home. 

Several months after this, a young lady 
presented herself to the church, asking bap- 
tism. 

‘“ When were you awakened to a sense 
of your state?” 

“On that stormy night, when you, sir, 
preached at , from the text—‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 

“‘ Lord, forgive my unbelief,” ejaculated 
the preacher, and again the resolution 
filled his mind, “I will never stop for a 
storm.” 

Let Christians and Christian ministers 
never be frightened from duty by storms. 
God, by these apparent obstacles, often 
tries our faith and our devotion. Remem- 
ber, too, that the amount of good done is 
not measured by the number that may 
be present at religious appointments. 
“* Blessed are they that sow beside all 
waters.”’— Watchman and Reflector. 











Parental. 
A NOBLE-HEARTED WOMAN. 


Some time in the year 1839, there ar- 
rived in the city of Schenectady, an inter- 
esting young girl about eighteen years of 
age. She was an utter stranger, but soon 
obtained employment for a few weeks as 
an assistant nurse. After this temporary 
employment ceased, she fortunately pre- 
sented herself to a merchant tailor of char- 
acter, who kindly gave her employment 
and instruction, and after a short time she 
was received into his family. Soon she 
became expert with her needle, which not 
only gave her support, but enabled her to 
dress genteelly, having such a fund of good 
sense, as to avoid all extra finery, yet al- 
ways appearing neat and in good taste. 

In 1842, she accidentally secured a 
home with a married lady, with two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, aged eight and 
ten years, whose husband and father had 
deserted and left them to such provision 
as none but a wife’s and mother’s resources 
could procure. Whilst in this deserted 
family, the heart-broken wife sickened and 





died. The mother, when dying, gave a 
heart-rending farewell to her two children. 
And this noble stranger girl, weeping by 
the death-bed, assured the dying mother 
that she would be a mother to her children. 
This assurance calmed the last death ago- 
ny of a fond mother, who died. The young 
stranger girl took the two children, hired 
aroom, diligently plied her needle, paid 
the rent, continued her own neat and mod- 
est appearance, fed and dressed the boy 
and girl handsomely and appropriately, 
sent them to a well-selected school taught 
by a ladgg."ho, much to her praise, declin- 
ed, remuneration. 

Now, readers, you ask—Who is this 
young stranger female? The writer will 
not tell you; but to gratify the feelings 
excited by this communication in your bo- 
som, I will tell you a little of her history. 
Her parents, in good circumstances, reside 
in the Upper Province of Canada. She 
was wooed by a worthy young man, whose 
affections were fully reciprocated, as ar- 
dently and purely as woman loves. But 
the father, an Englishman, opposed the 
connexion with all the determination of an 
Englishman. She was sent into the 
States, to a farmer uncle, to avoid further 
intereourse between the lovers. At this 
uncle’s, contrary to her habits, she was duly 
appointed milk-maid. At this the young 
girl revolted, and, left, determined to de- 
pend upon her own resources. She ar- 
rived at@shemectady, where she hag lived 
till this week—living above charity, solely 
upon her own energetic labor, with the 
additional -eharge of two interesting or- 
phans. 

This spring she wrote to her mother, ap- 
prising her of an intention of visiting her 
home—the home of her childhood and 
childhood’s mirth, and the home, too, of 
her maiden trials and sorrows. To her 
astonishment, surprise and gratification, 
the first response to that letter was the 
presence of her father, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of it, left for Schenectady, that he 
might the more safely conduct his long 
absent daughter to her early home and her 
fond mother. But mark! with a predeter- 
mined purpose, and high-souled magna- 
nimity, she says:—* Father,” I will go; 
but these (presenting the orphans) are my 
children—they go where I go.” The fa- 
ther not to be outdone, replied :—* Yes, 
C ,come home, my daughter, and 
take with you your adopted children; there 
is a welcome, a double welcome, and room 
for you and yours,” 

They left for Canada, flooded with tears 
—tears for parting from the stranger’s 





friends—tears for a happy uniting of parent &% 
and child—tears for a parent’s free, frank } 
permission to come to a better home offer- ¢ 
ed to a wandering daughter with two = 


adopted children. 
selfishness. 

The writer should add one other tribute 
to this noble female. Her neatness and 
industry attracted attention; but, true to 
her faith, every advance made by new sui- 
tors repulsed promptly and thorough- 
ly. Tertrath, as had igen Nac a heart 
in soul, and is entitled to esteem and re- 
spect everywhere. 


O what a lesson to 








Benevolence. 








BEQUEST OF TWO CHILDREN. 


The letter inserted below, was lately 
received from a respected minister, dated 
December 5th, 1849, with the money to 
which the letter refers. We trust all the 
children who read this, will learn a lesson 
of early benevolence from this example :— 

“ Dear Brother,—I had two little 
daughters, ‘Addie’ and ‘Maggie,’ the one 
seven, the other five years old. They 
were all I had. I commenced early to 
teach them the importance of denying 
thosjgelves for the sake of doing good to 
others. This, they were perfectly willing 
and anxious to do, but were ata loss for 
awhile, as their wants and desires were 
few and simple, to know of what to deny 
themselves, in order to make money. They 
finally concluded, however, to give up the 
use of butter, of which they were very 
fond, as an article of food, for which I 
agreed to pay them a picayune (half dime) 
each, for every two weeks’ abstinence. 
They adhered rigidly to this course of self- 
denial, for which I paid them punctually, 





whenever it was due, each a little shining 








five cent piece. In the course of months, 
they accumulated a little purse, out of 
which, nevertheless, they had made sever- 
al appropriations—one to the Bible Soci- 
ety, one to the Sabbath school, and one 
to assist a brother in paying for breaking 
a neighbor’s window, which, in order to 
make him careful in the use of his ball, I 
told him he must pay outof his own purse, 
accumulated in the same way. 

During the ravages of the dreadful pes- 
tilence last summer, they both died in the 
same week, each after a few hours’ illness, 
and both gave the most cheering and un- 
doubted evidence of the faithfulness of a 
covenant keeping God. They had no fears 
of death, but had clear and full apprehen- 
sion of the blessedness of going and being 
with Jesus. 

Little ‘Maggie’ died first, and whilst 
struggling in the agonies of death, she 
was asked what should be done with her 
money; she whispered, ‘Give it to the 
heathen ;’ but fearing that she was not dis- 
tinctly heard, she summoned all her 
strength, and spoke aloud, ‘ Give it to the 
heathen.’ Little ‘Addie,’ also, in her dy- 
ing moments, was asked the same ques- 
tion, and gave the same answer, ‘ Give it 
to the heathen.’ 

In obedience, therefore, to their dying 
bequests, I send you their little purses, 
containing fifteen half dimes each. It has 
cost us pain, and even tears to part with 
these little memorials, which their own 
darling fingers have handled, and so oftén 
counted over, and we have been tempted 
to retain them and send other money in 
their place. But this we cannot consent 
to do, since it cost them self-denial to ob- 
tain them, so in like manner, we will also 
endure self-denial in parting with them. 
May the Lord bless the offerings—and in 
heaven may it be seen that they have ac- 
complished good. Had I known that my 
little darlings would have been taken from 
me so soon, I should have rewarded their 
self-denial more liberally. 

Iremain your brother in the Gospel, 
sincerely and truly.”"— Foreign Missionary. 
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Learning. 











BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—6. 
HAWES scHooL,—FEstablished 1811. 
Broadway, S.B. Erected 1823. Cost $5,889.29 


Previous to May, 1807, about three 
years after the annexation of South Bos- 
ton,—before a part of Dorchester,—to the 
town, no school existed in the place, other 
than private. In this year, a petition was 
circulated, and it appearing that the peo- 
ple paid $1000 taxes, and yet had no pub- 
lic school privileges, the town voted $300 
for the purpose of sustaining “‘a woman’s 
school,” on condition that the appointment 
of teachers should be with the general 
School Committee. This was paid several 
years, but the Committee did not immedi- 
ately take the school under their supervi- 
sion. A house was built on some public 
land, where no street was laid out, at a 
cost of $400, and this remained as the 
school house of South Boston, until the 
present house was erected on land given 
by Mr. John Hawes. It was not known on 
the records, as the ‘“‘ Hawes,” until 1827. 
The school remained with two depart- 
ments until January, 1848, when it was 
made two distinct schools. Last returns 
show 514 pupils in both schools, 434 
average. Medals were first given, two in 
number, in 1819, but no names appear on 
the records. [ Boston Almanac. 





The salary of the Mayor of Boston is 
$2,500. 

The salary of the Boston Latin School 
Master is $2,400. 
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Editorial. 


EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. Y. 

“They have at last determined to build the 
new Court House in our village,” said Mr. 
Williams, in reply to a question from his wife. 
“T have a drawing of the proposed building. It 
is on the table in my office. You may go and 
bring it to us, James.” 

James rose, and made a sign to Mary, that 
she might accompany him, but Mary kept her 
seat. James lingered at the door. 

“What are you waiting for?’ said Mr. 
Williams. 

“For Mary,” said James. 

“I did not tell her to go. You will find no 
difficulty in bringing it alone.” 

“TI wish Mary would go with me.” 

Mary saw that her father was not pleased 
with her brother’s hesitancy; so in order to 
save him from reproof, she rose and went with 
him to the office. 

The truth was; James was afraid to go ‘into 
the office alone, because it was dark. A great 
meny young persons are foolishly afraid of 
darkness. If this remark is true ofthe reader, 
I hope he will set his reason and resolution at 
work to overcome this unreasonable and un- 
comfortable feeling. 

The draught was brought and spread out 
on the table. 

“It will be an ornament to the village,” said 
Mrs. Williams. 

If executed according to the plan here given, 
it will certainly be a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture,” said Mr. Williams. 

“Who made the draught ?” said Mrs. W. 

“Mr. Salmon. He bids fair to become a dis- 
tinguished Architect ?” 

“ What is an Architect ?” said Mary. 

“ An architect is a builder.” 

“Ts every builder an architect ?” 

“Yes, in one sense he is, though strictly 
speaking, an architect isa professor of the art 
of building—one who plans the edifice in all 
its parts, and oversees and directs in its con- 
struction. An architect is one who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the art of Architecture, 
which is one of the fine arts.” 

“Ts it not a difficult thing to become a good 
architect?” said James, 

“Yes, geniusas well as study is necessary 
for that purpose. There has been in this coun- 
try but little encouragement given to architects. 
There is an improvement taking place in this 
matter. Increasing regard is had to beauty 
and architectural effect in building, and hence, 
the services of the professed architect are be- 
coming more in request. It is to be hoped 
that this will ere long, prevent the multiplica- 
tion of such unsightly edifices as now too often 
offend the eye of taste.” 

“T should like to be an architect,” said 
James. 

“TI hope you will be one—a diligent and 
suecessful one.” 

“May I become one, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I shall be very happy to render you 
all the assistance in my power. I would not 
have you misunderstand me. I do not wish 
you to be an architect in the sense in which 
we have thus far used the word, unless indeed, 
you should find yourself possessed of a decided 
genius for it; but there is a nobler building to 
be constructed than any that can be constructed 
of marble or granite—one that shall endure 
when the pyramids have crumbled to the dust.” 

“ What does father mean?” 

“The soul of man should be made a fit tem- 
ple for God to dwell in, The highest of all 
arts is the art of giving symmetry and beauty 
to the soul.” 

“ We do not make our souls.” 

“That is true, but the form they assume de- 
pends upon us, nearly as nuch asthe form of 
the building depends upon the architect. A 
vigorous, beautiful and virtuous mind can be 
had only by means of great care on the part of 
its possessor. Every one should strive to give 
to his mind the highest ,degree of strength 
beauty and goodness.” 

“ How can any one do it?” 

“ By prayer and painstaking. But very few 
persons are willing to take the requisite pains. 
If some persons were to take as much pains 
with their minds as they do with their houses, we 
should not have so many specimens of mental 











deformity, as we are now compelled to witness. 

I wish now to point out to your mother the va- 

rious parts of the draught before us; to-morrow 

evening I will point out some of the means by 

which you may make your mind strong, beauti- 

ful and virtuous. JA. | 
SEE 


[FROM A YOUNG CORRESPONDENT.] 


SPRING. 
Hadley, May 18, 1850. 

Now sweet Spring has indeed returned, in 
all her former beauty and lovelistga The 
frosts and snows of winter have fled away upon 
her approach, and his chilling’ winds no longer 
sweep with piercing blast, over the bleak and 
dreary earth. The broad unruffled bosom of 
the majestic river, now glides smoothly along 
unchained by his icy fetters, and the smaller 
streams and rills rejoice on every side, The 
earth is now robed in her mantle of green, 
tastefully interspersed with beautiful flowers 
of every variety; and the forest trees, from the 
stately oak, that has withstood the storms of 
centuries, and defied a thousand whirlwinds, 
to the tiny shrub, that a single step might crush, 
now bud and, put forth leaves, and are clothed 
with beautiful verdure. Now the husbandman 
goes forth with joy, devoting his time and en- 
ergies to the diligent use of those means, 
through which, at some future season, he hopes 
to gather a rich harvest, that, shall furnish 
an abundant supply for the maintenance both 
of man and beast; in short, everything around 
seems either created anew, or clothed afresh 
with new life and vigor. Who does not wel- 
come with delight, the return of Spring? 
Who does not love the refreshing breeze, the 
fragrant flowers, and the delightful music of 
nature’s songsters.’ How delightful to walk 
forth under the extended canopy of heaven, 
upon some fine morning, just as the gray dawn 
of day is tinging the eastern horizon. The 
moon with its silvery light, the numberless 
worlds and planetary systems with which the 
whole broad expanse of the firmament shines 
resplendent, now gradually fade from’ view be- 
fore the rising splendor of the glorious orb of 
day. The aif resourids with notes of joy and 
praise; warbled forth by feathered songsters, 
that have now returned from the sunny South, 
allured by the more genial warmth of a north- 
ern climate. The balmy breeze of morning as 
it flows through the grove in gentle whispers ; 
the little stream as it rolls murmurring along, 
seem to unite with all animate nature in one 
harmonious concert, ascribing honor and praise 
to their Almighty Creator and governor, For 
it was he, who placed his beautiful bow in the 
clouds, and declared that “He would no more 
destroy the ground for man’s sake, but while 
the earth remaineth seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter shall not fail.” Yes it was 
He that established and now sustains this de- 
lightful arrangement, without which this beau- 
tiful earth would be naught but a barren wil- 
derness without inhabitants. 

Who can contemplate all these thizgay with- 
out having his own soul enlarged and enno- 
bled, and with an overflowing sense of gratitude 
arising in praise and thankfulness to his boun- 
tiful Benefactor, in a song that even the morn- 
ing stars could not but sing together, when 


they beheld the splendor of the Godhead re- | 


flected from the new creation. The earthly 
period of our existence, has been compared to 
the ever changing seasons. It is in youth as 
the springtime of life, that the seeds of knowl- 
edge are sown, that must germinate and expand 
throughout eternal ages. We have now enter- 
ed upon a never ending existence. We have 
been endowed with immortal minds that will 
grow on forever in happiness or misery. 
Means, opportunities and incitements are spread 
out before us, calculated to lead us to higher 
and more exalted views of life; to expand the 
soul into grander proportions, and.thgpegh 
which we may configure ourselves more into 
the likeness of the great Perfection, that gov- 
erns this glorious Universe. Under a con- 
templation of the mighty gift with which we 
have been endowed, and the splendid career of 
usefulness and blessedness that is now opened 
before us, should we not with a fixed determi- 
nation, form the high and noble resolution, 
“that we will live true to the noblest capacities 
of our being, and in obedience to the highest 
law of our nature.” And then, when the win- 
ter of old age shall come, and our earthly life 
shall terminate, our immortal spirits shall mount 





triumphant on celestial wings, to regions of 
eternal glory, and there, forever enjoy pure 
and unalloyed happiness in a season of peren- 
nial Spring. W.L. M. 
EEE 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Andover, Me., Aug. 1, 1850. 

Mr. Willis—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is the 
subscription for the next Vol. of the Youth’s 
Companion, which you’ will please send to 
Charles Little, W. Boscawen, N.H. He and 
his sister have been grieving for their Com- 
pe since it was stopped two years ago, and 

know not what will more agreeably surprise 
them than its appearance on Friday evening. 
For fifteen years and more, (previous to ’48) 
the Companion has been taken in the family, 
and has. always been read, re-read, and careful- 
ly preserved fir future readings. 

Yours truly, 








A GOOD WIFE. 


A friend of ours, who has been spending a 
few weeks in the country, and who has visited 
some of the private dwellings of the rustic in- 
habitants, tells of a singular old man who lives 
near Brookfield. He is somewhat noted for 
his odd expressions. He was one day visited 
by a small party of ladies and gentlemen who 
went to hear his talk. “Now young gentle- 
men,” said he, “ I will give you some directions 
how to tell a good wife. A good wife will be 
like three things, and-she will not be like them. 
She will be like the snail who stays at home, 
and she will not be like the snail who carries 
all it has on its back: She will be like the 
echo, that speaks when spoken to, and she will 
not be like the echo, always to have the last 
word. She will be like the town clock, that 
speaks at the right time, and she will not be 
like the town clock, heard all over town!” 

oo 


SMOKING BOYS. 


What looks worse than to see a boy going 
through the streets, with a cigar in his mouth ? 
Little does the boy think, when he begins to 
smoke, of the bad habits to which this will lead. 
He thinks when he gets a cigar in his mouth 
puffing out the smoke, that. he is as “big as 
amjbody.” When he first begins to smoke, 
perhaps he is asked by some of his associates, 
to go off into the woods, or some other “ by 
place,” where his parents will ‘not see him, so 
that he can smoke without fear of being de- 
tected. Thus he goes on in this bad practice, 
when, on some Fourth of July, or some other 


adherence 





holiday, he is tempted to drink‘a glass of ar- 
dent spirits, which he never would have done, 
had he not learned to smoke. Smoking will 


always lead to other bad habits.—S. P. Gazette. 


——@———— 


EXTEMPORE RHYMING. 


Bartholomew Willard, (called “Barty,” for 
short,) was once well known in the North of 
Vermont for his careless, vagabond habits, 
ready wit, and remarkable facility at extempore 
rhyming. Sitting one day ina village store, 
among a crowd of idlers, who always gathered 
about -him on his arrival, the merchant asked 
Barty why he always wore that shocking bad 
hat. Barty replied that it was simply because 
he was unable to purchase anewone. “Come,” 
said the merchant, “make me a good rhyme 
on the old one immediately—without stopping 
to think—and I'll give you the best castor in 
the store.” Whereupon Barty threw his old 
hat on the floor, and began: 


“There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that? 

*Tis as good as the rest of my raiment! 
If I buy me a better, 

You’ll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment.” 


The new hat was adjudged to belong to Bar- 
ty, who wore it off in triumph, saying “ it 
was but a poor head that could’nt take care of 
itself.” 

—_———— 


“T NEVER DANCED.” 


Gov.’ Briggs lately attended a social enter- 
tainment at the residence of Hon. Charles 
Hudson, in Lexington. His excellency (says a 
paper before us,) was apparently a gratified 
spectator of the dance, in which he took no 

rt, however; “for,” says he, good humored- 
fy, “you know I am a Baptist, and the first 

ptist lost his head by this amusement. ‘I 
never danced,” he continued, in the same pleas- 
ant vein, “and I will take occasion to contra- 


dict the story, which is going the rounds of’ 


the papers, that a blacksmith’s son in Berk- 
shire once invited the daughter of a militia 
officer to a ball, and got refused in consequence 
of his low degree, and that said blacksmith’s 
son is now Governor of Massachusetts. I ac- 
knowledge the anvil, but positively ignore the 
pumps.” —Lowell Courier. 


—_———- 


THE UNKIND SISTER. 
It was at the close of a beautiful day in 
Summer, that two girls were sitting at the win- 
dow of a large house in . The eldest 





_ was a sickly girl, while the other was healthy: 





and strong. Victorine, for that was the name 
of the eldest, was sitting inan easy chair, while 
her sister Isabella, was reading a book. Vic. 
torine said to her sister, “Wil you not play 
me'some of those sweet songs ? for I feel weary 
and sad.” Isabella answered with a cross 
tone—“ Let me finish this story that I am read- 
ing; you always ask me to do every thing for 
you.” Victorine made no reply but leaned her 
head upon her arm, and a tear stole down her 
cheek. Isabella sat still reading her book 
she did not raise her eyes to see Victorine in 
tears. After she had finished her book she 
did not speak to her sister, but went out of the 
room and left her to herself. After afew days 
Victorine sickened and died, but Isabella ney- 
er forgot her unkindness to her sister. 
[Scholar’s Penny Gaz. 


TRUTH. 


A parent may leave an estate to his son, but 
how soon may it be mortgaged! He may 
leave him money, but how soon may it be 
squandered. Better leave him a sound consti- 
tution, habits of industry, an unblemished rep- 
utation, « good education, and an inward ab- 
horrence of vice, in any shape or form, these 
cannot be wrested from him, and are better 
than thousands of gold and silver. 

————_>___— 


MUCH IN A LITTLE. 


We were present, a few days since, with a 
young man who had just returned from India. 
“ Mother,” says he, “ there’s a present for you.” 
throwing a large English walnut in her lap. 
“Why, son, that’s nota very precious thing to 
bring me all the way from India,” “Open it, 
mother, and see the inside”’ The nut was 
opened, and contained a magnificent pair of 
silk stockings. 

—<p———___ 
EPIGRAMMATIC COURTSHIP. 

A certain Mr. Page, rather an “ ancient 
beau,” charmed by a youthful fair one, sent 
her a glove, with these lines: 

“From Glove cut off the initial letter G, 

Then Glove is Love, and that Isend to thee.” 

The lady, who doubtless considered her 
youth and beauty too valuable to be bestowed 
on a suitor so antiquated, returned the glove 
with the couplet— 

“ From Page cut off the initial letter P, 

Then Page is Age, and that wont do for me.” 

teen 


DUNNING LETTERS 


Dear Sir,—Y ou have forgotten that you owe 
me, but I have not. Your ob’t serv’t, 5. B. 

Dear Sir,—If you will pay me what you owe, 
you will oblige me; if you will not I must 
oblige you. Yours, &c., B.D. J. 


Poctrp. 


THE VIOLET BLUE. 


There’s a sweet little spot I delight to frequent, 
All dotted with flowers so fair, 
That it seems a bright picture from Paradise 














sent, 
Disclosing the loveliness there. 
The lily resplendent, the rose with its bloom, 
The dahlia, the aramanth’s form, 
The tulip, the pink, and the lilac’s perfume, 
Unite to embellish and charm: 
But loveliest to me is the violet blue, 
Retiringly hid from the rude, careless view. 


And multitudes throng of the young and the 


Bay, 

To visit the glorious spot; 
Enticed by 

So pow’rful the work that is wrought. 
Enough at the shrine of the lily bow low 

So splendidly rearing its head ; 
Enough with delight, with alacrity go, 

To recline in the rosial bed; 
But nobody thinks of the violet blue, 
So modestly, smilingly hid from the view. 


And let them admire, and admiringly gaze, 
Let them pluck, if they will, and enjoy ; 

I care not: their beauty, their splendor repays 
Not the pom that I would employ. 

The lilac, rose, dahlia, the lily their queen, 
Too proudly, too haughtily they 

Rear up their gay blossoms as if to be seen, 
So seemingly made for display ; 

But I love to contemplate the violet blue, 

So modestly hid from the rude, careless view. 

Cornwall, May 9, 1850. 





THE LONELY ROSE. 


A Rose gazed from her bower green, 
Upon the Summer night, 

And never had creation seen, 
A flower so fine and bright. 

Her modest form, so soft, so meek, 
With morning radiance dyed, 

Beamed like the lovely blushing cheek 
Of a young village bride. 


But soon a storm, dark o’er the vale, 
Its mountain fury shed, 

And, shrouded in the twilight pale, 
The lonely Rose lay dead, 

And so it is a gentle mind 
Sinks under sorrow’s dart ; 

The storm may pass, but leaves behind 
Too oft a blighted heart. 


its charms, they enchanted delay, | 


[Vermont Chronicle. | 
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